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The glorious beauty of 
an English Garden can 
be yours with 


SUTTON'S SEEDS 





Ask the world traveler where he has 
seen the most beautiful flowers and you 
will hear, “In England.” Nowhere else 
in all the world will you find such 
masses of bloom, such marvelous color, 
such gorgeous variety. If he has in- 
quired he also can tell you that the 
finest of these English gardens are 
grown from Sutton Seeds. 

For over 100 years the Suttons, of 
Reading, have been improving the 
types, enriching the colors, increasing 
the loveliness of the world’s favorite 
flowers. ... These strains, firmly estab- 
lished in Sutton’s Seeds, will, with good 
soil and ordinary care, reproduce true 
to type in your garden. 

By sending now for Sutton’s 1936 
Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture and 
General Garden Seed Catalogue, you 
can have a garden of true English 
beauty next summer. For $1 we will 
send the catalogue and generous pack- 
ets of these four lovely favorites. The 
catalogue alone will be sent for 35c. 


Salpiglossis, Sutton’s Chelsea Hybrids. The 
finest strain in existence. 

Schizanthus, Sutton’s Large-flowered Hybrids. 
A magnificent range of unique colorings. 

Nicotiana, Sutton’s Crimson Bedder. A strik- 
ing bedding variety. 

Calendula Chrysantha. Exceptionally large 
double flowers. Ideal for cutting. 

Remit by international money-order to: 


SUTTON & SONS LTD. 


Dept. C2, Reading, England 


A comprehensive selection of Sutton’s Seeds 
is kept in stock by R. H. Macy @ Oo., Inc., 
34th Street and Broadway, New York City, 
and by the Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. 


SUTTONS SEEDS 


ENGLAND'S BEST 
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Garden Work for Late December ‘ 


| F rnemaenny should be in place as soon as the ground has frozen hard. Oak 

leaves, strawy manure, buckwheat hulls, peat moss, salt marsh hay or 
evergreen boughs may be used. Some garden makers even use excelsior, but 
this is not a wise practice close to the house. 


Some of the Japanese lily bulbs are just coming in. They should be 
planted at once if this is possible, and like all late planted bulbs should be 
mulched. 


It is important to mulch late planted trees and shrubs and particularly 
evergreens which were set out in the Fall. A mulch keeps the ground from 
freezing deeply, thus allowing the roots to continue taking up moisture. 

The new hybrid Korean chrysanthemums, as well as most other kinds, 
should have ample protection. The best plan is to cut the tops of the clumps 
to a height of six inches and then to cover the ground four inches deep 
with some one of the mulching materials mentioned above, holding the 
mulch in place with branches, boards or clods of earth. 


It is a good plan to make a fresh cut at the bottom of Christmas trees 
and then to insert the tree into a bucket of sand saturated with a ten per 
cent sugar solution. This plan will keep the needles from falling. 


After each heavy fall of snow, one should tramp around young fruit 
trees to protect them from mice, which work under the snow. 


Fruit trees may be protected from rabbits by placing wire or wood veneer 
profectors around them or by wrapping them with heavy paper. Another 
method is to paint the trunks with a repellent such as may be made by 
mixing five parts resin and one part linseed oil. These ingredients should be 
melted together and applied with a brush. 

Amaryllis bulbs may be started now. If there are established bulbs in old 
pots, two inches of soil should be removed from the surface and replaced 
with a good rich mixture. It is possible to force small Amaryllis bulbs in 
water by using hyacinth glasses. The results are interesting. 

All varieties of hyacinths, Golden Spur, Von Sion and King Alfred nar- 
cissi and the tulips William Copeland and William Pitt can be brought into 
heat now if the pots are full of roots. They will force quickly. 


The birds are already showing signs of hunger. They like suet particu- 
larly well. It may be held in place on a tree by using an ordinary wire soap 
dish with the open side against the trunk. 

Tritomas or Red Hot Pokers are not very hardy. They may be wintered 
in a coldframe, but if left outside should be protected by having a pail or 
two of leached coal ashes spread over the ground. 











Roses with long canes should have the tops cut back two-thirds. If the | 


long canes are whipped about by the wind, the plants will be loosened. 
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For Better Lawns 
and Gardens..... 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


@ High nitrogen content 
@ High water holding capacity 


@ ALL Humus — no weed 
seeds or foreign matter 





Mined and Manufactured by 


Florida Humus Co. 


Zellwood (Orange County) Florida 
Sales Office: 141 Milk St., Boston 


Write for free booklet 
2 ORT 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROCKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 

















"The perfect Christmas gift" 
—N. Y. Times 


FOUR HEDGES 


By CLARE LEIGHTON 


Every garden 
lover will cherish 
this story of a gar- 
den, written and 
illustrated by one 
of the foremost 
artists of today. 


88 wood 
engravings. $3.00 
At all bookstores or 

THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Another Judging Course Planned 


OR the sixth time, the Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State will offer a course in judging and exhibiting the 
coming Winter. It will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
Park Avenue, the dates being January 13, 14, 15 and 16. 
The program will be as follows: 


January 13. 10:30 A.M. ‘The Personal Creative Element in Flower 
Arrangement,”’ by Mr. John Taylor Arms, president of the American Etcher’s 
Society and an authority on design. 2 P.M. Analysis of flower arrange- 
ments, by Mr. Arms. 

January 14. 10:30 A.M. ‘Flowers and Colored Chalks,’’ 
by Mr. Luis Mora, a well-known portrait painter. 2 P.M. 
“Flowers and Their Color in Decoration,’’ by Mr. Pieter van 
Veen, painter of Gothic Cathedrals in France. 

January 15. 10:30 A.M. “Horticultural Selection and 
Judging,”’ by Mr. T. H. Everett of the New York Botanical 
Garden. 2 P.M. Symposium on the judging of special plants. 
Mr. Forman F. McLean on the gladiolus, Mr. Leonard Barron 
on roses, Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham on the iris and Dr. Marshall 
A. Howe on dahlias. 

January 16. 10:30 A.M. ‘“‘Still Life,”’ by Mrs. Ruthven 
A. Wodell. 1 P.M. Judging of exhibits. Examinations. Only 
those who have taken the full four-day course will be eligible 
for the examinations. 


The chairman of the committee in charge of the 
course is Mrs. Charles C. King, who may be reached 
at the offices of the Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. 


New Arboretum at Cornell University 


An arboretum which had its inception many 
years ago, has been begun at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. The Cornell Arboretum will be more 
than a botanical collection of trees, shrubs and 
vines, because it is the intention of the committee 
to follow the best principles of landscape design. 
and to make the arboretum a wild-life preservation. 
Over 500 acres adjoining the campus have been 
surveyed. Mr. Nelson Wells has been retained as 
landscape consultant. 

To carry on the work, a CCC camp of 200 boys 
has been located on university property. The 15 
frame-buildings and grounds, which are land- 
scaped, constitute a model CCC camp. The Federal 
government is furnishing the funds for the opera- 
tion of the unit, and the university has authorized 
additional funds for the landscape consultant. 


The Recent Rose Show at San Diego 


Some unique methods of displaying roses were 
used at the recent National Rose Show at San 
Diego, Calif. Two photographs reproduced here- 
with illustrate exhibits which attracted much at- 
tention. Mention of this show was made in the 
November 15 issue of Horticulture, but additional 
reports just reaching the East indicate that the show 


was of greater importance than was at first realized. It was 
really a national show. 

Mr. Clarence A. Davis of Buffalo, N. Y., sent prize- 
winning blooms and won the distinction of making an ex- 
hibit from a greater distance than any other amateur. Tacoma, 
Wash., won an award of $50.00 for a community exhibit 
coming from the greatest distance. Prize-winning entries were 
sent from Newark, N. Y., Tyler, Texas, Salt Lake City, 





Unusual methods of displaying roses at the San Diego national show 
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Portland, Ore., and Phoenix, Ariz. Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Hardy Lane of Chula Vista, Calif., won first prize and $100 
for the best general display by an amateur. Armacost and 
Roylston of Los Angeles received first prize for a display of 
greenhouse roses. Germain Seed and Plant Company of Los 
Angeles won first prize for a display of outdoor roses grown 
by a nurseryman. Frank M. Ellis of Solano Beach was 
awarded $50.00 for the best rose in the show, a bud of 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. 





Mid-Winter Meeting in Boston 


The mid-Winter meeting of the Massachusetts Federation 
of Garden Clubs will be held at Horticultural Hall in Boston, 
Monday and Tuesday, January 6 and 7. The general subject 
will be ‘“Taking Account of Stock in the Garden Club Move- 
ment.” 

At 2 p.m., Monday, Mr. J. Horace McFarland of Harris- 
burg, Penna., will speak on ‘“The Garden Club Movement to 
Date and Its Future.”’ 

At 10:30 a.m. on Tuesday, there will be a question-box 
session. Members are urged to bring questions on any problem 
pertaining to horticulture or to garden-club matters. These 
questions should be written on a slip of paper and dropped 
into a box provided for that purpose. They will be answered 
by experts. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Mr. Montague Free, horticulturist 
of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, will speak. 

Each club is requested to send a delegate to make a report 
which will be read before her club, thus making it possible for 
a large number of persons to get the benefit of the meeting. 
The enrollment fee for the entire course will be $2.50, with 
a charge of $1.00 for single lectures. Checks payable to the 
Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts, accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, may be sent to Mrs. Frank 
A. Day, Jr., 170 Sargent Street, Newton, Mass. 





Mrs. Latimer’s Course in Horticulture 


Mrs. Julia A. Latimer of Mamaroneck, N. Y., widely 
known as a garden consultant and lecturer, will conduct a 
class in horticulture under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, beginning Tuesday, January 14, and 
continuing for eight weeks. The class will be held at Horti- 
cultural Hall at 2:30 o'clock in the afternoon. The subjects 
to be dealt with are as follows: ‘“The Factors Influencing 
Plant Life,”’ ‘‘Seeds and Seedlings,’ ‘‘Propagation by Other 
Methods Than Seeds,’”’ ‘Pruning Methods,” ‘“The Feeding 
of Plants’ and ‘‘Garden Pests and Their Control.”’ 

Mrs. Latimer has conducted classes of this kind in various 
parts of the country with great success. She is regarded as an 
authority and presents her subject in a fascinating way. Her 
talks are always followed by a period given over to answering 
questions. 

Members of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society will 
be charged $4.00 for the course of eight lessons. A charge of 
$5.00 will be made to non-members. 





New York Botanical Garden Lectures 


A series of free lectures is being given at the New York 
Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, New York City. The remain- 
ing lecture in December and those in January are as follows: 


December 21. 


‘“Evergreens,’’ Mr. Leonard Barron, horticultural editor. 
January 4. 


‘Garden Photography,’’ Miss Fieda Griffith, artist and 
photographer.” 

“Problems of the Small Garden,”’ 
Findlay, Columbia University. 

“Insectivorous Plants,’’ Dr. John Hendley Barnhart, 
bibliographer and administrative assistant. 

“Philippine Life,’’ Dr. Forman T. McLean, supervisor 
of public education. 


January 11. Professor Hugh 
January 18. 


January 25. 
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RAISING LILIES FROM SCALES 


I HAVE grown both madonna and testaceum lilies from 
scales. I put a handful of madonna scales in my coldframe 
three years ago. Nearly all of these produced small bulblets by 
Fall but only a few came through the Winter. These are now 
nice-sized bulbs. 

One of my testaceum bulbs did not grow, so I dug it up 
and found it was rotting at the base—there were no roots. 
I took off all of the scales, treated them with semesan, then 
cut out all of the rotten spots, then filled a bulb pan two- 
thirds full of clean sand. On this I placed the scales, standing 
them up quite close together. After they were all in place I 
covered them with sand and placed the bulb pan in a shady 
place where there would be some moisture from the ground. 
They were not watered all Summer. 

In September I carefully emptied the pan and found many 
bulblets, some as large as hazel nuts, nice long roots on all. 
These were all replanted in the bulb pan, in a mixture of 
half and half garden soil and sand. 

I was careful to give the roots plenty of room, firming the 
soil under each bulblet. On the first of November the pan 
was sunk in the ground and covered with four inches of dirt. 
After a hard freeze they were covered with a thick blanket of 
leaves. 

I believe it is better to keep the bulblets in the pans the first 
Winter. In the Spring I find I can slip all out of the pan with- 
out disturbing the bulbs and place them in the coldframe for 
another year. Where the Winters are not as changeable I think 
one could raise them altogether in coldframes. 


—Frances West Johnson. 
Le Claire, Iowa. 


GROWING THE HARDY BEGONIA 


HAVE been reading with interest the recent comments in 

Horticulture about the hardy Begonia evansiana. After 
visiting many fine gardens I do not find this begonia grown, 
and wonder why. I find it hardy here in Westchester County, 
New York. And the past two Winters have been very cold. It 
will grow in shade, along with ferns and does well without 
special care. The plant is a very handsome one, with fine pink 
flowers, one of the clearest pinks found in flowers, and both 
plant and flowers are much like many of the tender begonias. 
I find that the bed where these are grown should not be 
cleaned up in the Fall. As the bulblets drop they grow at the 
axil or base of the leaf. And the old stalks should be cut down 
and left until late in the Spring, as this plant seems to grow 
well in ordinary garden soil, but I feel sure the growth would 
be much better in leaf mould and sand. Few catalogues list it. 


—Mrs. W. L. McLaughlin. 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


THE FLOWER ON THE COVER 


E flower on the cover is commonly called a carrion-flower 

or star cactus. It is not a true cactus, however, but a stem 

succulent of the genus stapelia and species variegata. There are 

countless varieties of this species which have been highly 

hybridized among themselves or with other species and have 

produced a number of forms which cannot be accurately 
determined. 

It is a house plant of easy culture and invariably attracts 
attention because of the striking contrast between its yellow 
stars, flecked with brown, and the soft gray-green of its 
exotic-looking branches. The plant on the cover has stems 
which average five inches in height, and when the photograph 
was taken they bore three blossoms and eleven buds. The 
flower petals are heavy in texture and each blossom lasts for 
several days. The plant has the additional merit of a long 
season of bloom. 

















A GREENHOUSE AS A HOBBY 


Glassed-in gardens provide pleasure 
and recreation throughout the Winter 


T makes little difference what one’s profession may be when 
it comes to enjoying the hobby of hobbies—gardening. All 
who work with plants are on common ground. One of the 

disappointing phases of gardening is that with the coming of 
Winter the gardening season is closed for most persons. Increas- 
ing numbers are coming to learn, however, that with a small 
glass house the hobby of gardening can be enjoyed the year 
around. A strong supporter of Winter gardening is Dr. Samuel 
F. Wadsworth, a veterinarian of Boston and a resident of 
Sherborn, Mass. 

With good judgment Dr. Wadsworth has selected plants 
for his greenhouse which will enjoy cool temperatures averag- 
ing 50 to 55 degrees at night. With hot-water heat it is not 
difficult at all to maintain this temperature in the 18-by-25- 
foot structure. The heater is automatically controlled by a 
thermostat and oil is burned for fuel. 

Carnations are Dr. Wadsworth’s principal cut flower and 
blooms are picked from Autumn to the following Summer. 
The varieties are assorted in color and are red, pink, white, 
yellow and variegated. The fragrantly flowered stevia is grown 
to cut and mix with the carnations for use in the house. 

Late Autumn and early Winter cut flowers are supplied by 
the greenhouse marigold which has been developed especially 
for Winter forcing. Lieb’s Winter-flowering variety is a new 
one that is being grown. The plants make a strong growth and 
produce quantities of semi-single flowers in rich Erench mari- 
gold colors. When they are through flowering, their place on 
the greenhouse bench will be taken with calendulas and nastur- 
tiums which Dr. Wadsworth grows on in the Autumn in pots 
from which they are planted out. 

The cool greenhouse makes it possible to transfer some of 
the Oregon pansy plants from the seed bed outdoors to the 
greenhouse where they will grow and flower abundantly dur- 
ing the Winter. Thus from one sowing of seeds in Autumn 
plants can be had for both greenhouse use and for bedding out 
in the Spring. Forget-me-nots are grown in pots and they 
supply cut flowers or are attractive as pot plants. 

One of the greatest pleasures Dr. Wadsworth has found in 
owning and operating his greenhouse is to grow a wide vari- 
ety of plants not commonly seen in florists’ shops and to ex- 
periment with them to learn their peculiarities and cultural 
requirements. One of the most satisfying and beautiful tub 
plants in the greenhouse has been the tibouchina or lasiandra, 
as it is sometimes called. The popular name of this shrubby 
plant is Glory-bush, which gives only a faint impression of 
the beauty of the large single purple blossoms which are con- 
tinually borne throughout the Winter. The plant readily 
grows to a height of four to six feet and whereas it is sparsely 
foliaged with velvety leaves, it is not unattractive and needs 
very little care. 

A genuine hobby gardener, Dr. Wadsworth, points with 
pride to several flourishing acacias which at this time of year 
are well supplied with tiny buds that, as the Winter length- 
ens, will burst into feathery yellow blossoms. He grew these 
plants from seed. In fact, practically all of the plants he has 
were grown from seeds or cuttings, the carnations, for in- 
stance, being grown year by year from cuttings rooted in a 
propagating bench filled with sand. The sand is renewed every 
year in this bench to keep it clean. 

It is only natural that the veterinarian has enjoyed free 
exchange of plants with friends who have conservatories. 
This, in fact, is one of the privileges of joining the cult of 
glasshouse gardeners. One plant obtained in a swap remains 
unlabelled with the botanical name. It is called merely the 





Plants of many kinds may be grown in even a small greenhouse 


“hypocrite plant’ because it thrives under Dr. Wadsworth’s 
care whereas it sulked for his friend. 

Browallia major is easy to grow from seed in pots and it is 
extremely generous with its blue blossoms during the Winter 
season. The new lot of seedlings will appear spontaneously 
around the plants, the new plants starting in the white 
pebbles that are used as drainage over the greenhouse bench. 
Pot plants such as cinerarias in rich tones of purple and 
cyclamen require rather more care and they test the skill of the 
amateur, who can be proud of well-flowered plants that he 
has grown. 

The genista, which tends to behave badly in the house, 
grows with surprising vigor in the cool conservatory. Dr. 
Wadsworth grows a few plants to add variety to his collec- 
tion and the rich yellow blossoms are enjoyed in the house 
during the late Winter. When the plants have passed their 
prime, they can be returned to the conservatory and grown 
along for the rest of the year. In fact, flowering plants are 
continually transferred from greenhouse to indoors. This is 
one of the luxuries that the glass gardener enjoys. 

Amaryllis grown from seed are always a mystery until 
they bloom. The period of anticipation is one that thrills any 
gardener and the pleasure of realization is even greater when 
the huge amaryllis flowers unfold to reveal their rich colorings 
and markings. 

In addition to the usual plants that one would expect to 
find in a conservatory, such as coleus, geraniums, begonias in 
variety, the bright foliage plant iresene, and fuchsias, less com- 
mon plants are found in this Sherborn collection, one of 
which is Monstera deliciosa. This peculiar aroid plant that 
resembles philodendron climbs by heavy roots and has broad 
thick leaves, no two of which are alike. Most of the leaves 
have variously shaped holes in them and the margins are 
deeply cut, sometimes to the central vein. 

The Angel’s Trumpet or datura is usually flowered at 
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Christmas time by Dr. Wadsworth. His plant is grown in a 
large pot and it has had as many as 12 or more long white 
trumpets at once at Christmas time. The four o'clock is not 
often thought of as a conservatory plant but he has found it 
very satisfactory during the Winter if seeds are sown in Sep- 
tember. The doctor prefers to put several plants in a large pan 
and they will begin to flower usually by the first of the year. 

The Farquhar buddleia supplies cut flowers during the 
Winter and azaleas are easily brought into bloom in his con- 
servatory. Other plants enjoyed include the oleander and the 


succulent echeveria. A few pots of freesias are forced every’ 


year. Easter lily bulbs, which are grown individually in pots, 
are kept under the greenhouse benches during the Autumn 
until they are well rooted. 

The usefulness of the greenhouse does not cease with the 
coming of Spring when the gardener can move outdoors, for 
Dr. Wadsworth then is busily engaged in starting scores of 
varieties of annuals in flats and also getting the early vege- 
tables underway. As the outdoor planting time approaches, 
the seedlings can be moved to a coldframe that is built against 
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The natural place for a small greenhouse is close to a garden 


one side of the greenhouse. The frame is piped, however, so 
it can be used as a hot bed if so desired. During the Summer 
the greenhouse is used but little. There is a slat shade on the 
roof which may be let down to keep the house cool. However, 
most of the plants are moved outdoors for the Summer to cut 
down on the labor. Dr. Wadsworth does practically all of the 
work in the greenhouse himself except such routine matters as 
ventilating and watering the plants. The house is fitted with 
electric lights. 

A “‘perkheater’’ was selected as the heating unit because it 
requires no cellar. It is located in the workshop built on one 
end of the greenhouse. The shop is well stocked with potting 
soil, flower pots, tools and equipment, and in fact serves also 
as Winter quarters for a pair of bird dogs. 


BRISTOL FAIRY FROM CUTTINGS 


HE gypsophila Bristol Fairy can be grown from cuttings 

if they are taken when the new shoots are from three to 
four inches long. They should be put in sand in a coldframe 
or other protected place. They will commence to bloom the 
next year and make good-sized plants. 

If the flowers are cut off as soon as they are through bloom- 
ing the first time, the plant will bloom a second and perhaps a 
third time. 

—Mrs. Myron Van Eaton. 
Salem, Ore. 
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THE USE OF YELLOW FOLIAGE 


N THE creation of pleasing landscape pictures as well as in 
the building of attractive personalities, there is always the 
so-called ‘“‘happy medium”’ between the bizarre and the dull. 
This is especially true of the use of colored foliage in the gar- 
den. The horrible examples of bedding out, in which highly 
colored foliage was the most aggravating feature, led gar- 
deners, years ago, to revolt against the entire idea. And the 
revolution is, apparently, still in progress, for colored foliage 
is taboo in many gardens even today. That we are carrying 
our prejudices too far and thereby missing good plant material 
will be shown in the following notes on yellow and varie- 
gated leaved plants. 

At the start it will be admitted that it takes more courage 
and infinitely more skill to manage plants with yellow foliage 
than it does in the case of purplish or bluish leaves. In the 
latter two cases, the colors may be used lavishly. They should 
be used that way, as a matter of fact, to enable one to keep 
away from the spotted effect caused by isolated specimens here 
and there in the landscape. 

On the other hand, the lavish use of yellow 
foliage is likely to give the entire garden a sickly 
look. It is not possible, of course, to say what pro- 
portion of yellow should be used to that of the 
normal green color, but if the gardener leans to the 
side of moderation, there is little danger of error. 

Of more importance than numbers, however, is 
that of association, even the most careful restraint 
leading to a discordant measure if proper compan- 
ionships are neglected. Generally speaking, plants 
with yellow variegated foliage combine best with 
white, blue (preferably the subdued shades of 
blue), and shades of yellow. For that reason, one 
often sees in well-planned gardens the golden elder 
and golden privet combined with light-blue cam- 
panulas and monkshoods. Other good blues for 
similar associations will be found among delphin- 
iums, veronicas and anchusas. 

The yellow of the two shrubs mentioned in the 
foregoing, as well as a long list of so-called “‘gold- 
ens,’ such as golden arborvite, Japanese maples, 
dogwoods and kerria, show to good advantage 
when they are allowed to strike up friendships 
with white and yellow flowers. Examples of the 
latter which come to mind include white, yellow 
and cream-colored hollyhocks, the same shades of mulleins 
and foxgloves, perennial sunflowers and yellow daylilies. 

The artistic use of herbaceous perennials with yellow and 
variegated foliage is even more difficult than that of the 
shrubby material which we have been considering. This fact 
is probably due to the more lavish use of perennials in long 
lines of edgings and broad masses in borders than to quality 
inherent in the different types of growth. 


—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


RIDDING GARDENIAS OF PESTS 


_ Dear Sir: My gardenia plant is infested with some sort of pest that looks 
like little wads of cotton. What is it and what can I do to get rid of it? 


f Bees principal insect pest of the gardenia is the white mealy 
bug which is inclined to lodge in the joints of the plants. 
If allowed to go unchecked it will seriously stunt the plant 
and keep it from blooming. Of course gardenias have a nat- 
ural tendency to drop some of their flower buds up until 
Christmas time, after which they flower more consistently. 

The easiest method to control the mealy bug is to place the 
plant in the sink and go over the jbints of the plant with a 
soft, cheap, flat two-inch paint brush. Use a little laundry 
soap and water to clean off the insects. This method is much 
safer than attempting to use insecticides or even rubbing alco- 
hol, which is sometimes suggested for the control of mealy 
bug on house plants. 














VARIETY IN THE GARDEN PATH 


A discussion of the different kinds 
of paths and the ways to make them 


ARDEN paths are an artificial but essential factor of 
G every garden as they contribute to its character as well 
as form the skeleton of its design. But their impor- 
tance is both practical and esthetic, for the responsibility of 
supplying an easy way of circulation must be accomplished as 
unobtrusively as possible. Only when a scheme is formal 
should the paths become a recognized part of the composition. 
The simpler the garden the less pronounced should be its 
paths. Turf, gravel, stone and brick vary considerably in tex- 
ture and therefore the differences of effect which they create 
are distinct. In matters of construction, one must be practical. 
The satisfaction of a path is based upon its comfort and sta- 
bility. This means taking into consideration the climate, the 
type of soil and the economy of local material. There must be 
well-drained foundations that will prevent standing surface 
water, after heavy rains; or freezing below the surface, causing 
heaving. 

The turf walk is one of the loveliest of garden paths. It 
looks well in the smallest garden and holds equal distinction 
in the large ones, because it melts quietly into the picture. It is 
both restful to the eye and elastic to the step. So that 
wherever the situation can guarantee good turf, it makes a 
most desirable garden path. 

One of the necessary requirements where sod is put to hard 
usage is to keep it firm. This is accomplished by providing a 
depth of at least one foot of well-drained soil, in which is laid 
a row of good-sized, long, roundish stones, one next the 
other, in a slightly arched position, without clinking in. The 
next step is to cover the stones, leaving an inch of soil to be 
seeded. The top surface should be highest in the center, slop- 
ing toward the edges to divert moisture from the path. Sod 
needs rolling, to spread its roots and to keep it firm, and this 
is especially necessary where there are sudden or frequent 
weather changes. 

Next in unobtrusiveness is the gravel path, but this is far 
more durable for hard wear. Gravel is very satisfactory, for it 
gives a spring to the tread and is pleasing to the eye. While 
the tones of gravel differ according to districts, its general 
inconspicuousness makes it possible to be used at any width. 
The red gravels are in greatest demand because they resemble 
the earth so nearly that they are the least pronounced. The 
blues of trap-rock come next, and beach gravel or light 
crushed rock are used least because of their glare. 

In the laying of these walks the finished coat of two or 
three inches of gravel is placed on a base of six or seven inches 
of cinders. These paths, too, should be crowned (one-quarter 
inch to a foot) to prevent an accumulation of water; and on 
wide paths, especially unless rain water is rapidly removed, 
little streamlets in their effort to find an outlet will gutter the 
surface. It is advisable where there is much area involved, such 
as a long uninterrupted stretch, or at intersections of paths, to 
provide a dry-well to carry off standing water. 

For a really neat firm edge a gravel path is sometimes sup- 
ported with a row of brick. Any used or old bricks are good 
enough for this purpose as they are placed on end along the 
outer edge, one inch below the finished surface of the path. 
This prevents the earth outside the path from mixing with 
the gravel; which keeps weeds and moss from working into 
its surface. 

Of the impervious surfaces stone is the easiest to maintain 
and is, besides, very durable. It is advisable, however, not to 
use stone that has been freshly quarried. Some flagstones split 
easily and scale after some amount of frost action, a condition 
that mars its appearance and is almost impossible to repair. 
Seam-faced granite, split slate, or flat fieldstones make the best 
flags. They can be used rough edged as stepping stones, or in 


other informal ways as in pattern with grass joints. Or they 
can be sawed into measured units that give a very neat and 
attractive appearance, rich in effect and the finest kind of 
walk. But the labor of cutting, and the risk of handling make 
this the most expensive of outdoor paving. When such a walk 
is laid in naturally well-drained soil, not subject to severe 
frost, the stone can be placed on a two- or three-inch sand 
cushion which tops a well-drained foundation of at least a 
foot of gravel or cinders. The joints should then be swept 
with sand, sprinkled and tamped. In cold climates four 
inches of concrete is poured over a gravel base and allowed to 
set for a day before placing the stone, which is then laid with 
a thin grout of cement mortar (one part cement to two parts 
sand), and the surface is lightly tamped to obtain an even 
finish. Care should be taken to protect the stone from splash- 
ings because it is difficult to remove any foreign substances. 

Brick is harder to maintain, but it equals stone in durability 
and offers a greater variety of designs, owing to the convenient 
standardized form in which it is manufactured. It is far easier 
to handle and when these small units are laid in patterns they 
give interesting lights and shade. Hard-burnt bricks are made 
of enduring clay and are best for walks, as they give the 
longest wear. It is best not to get too rough or too smooth a 
brick. The wire-cut brick is too difficult to keep clean and the 
very smooth kind is dangerous in wet weather. 

Brick paths will hold their alignment better when the outer 
row is laid on edge; and if placed so as to protrude a couple 
of inches above the roadbed they will form a curb which will 
act as a gutter in rainy weather. 

Brick paths are constructed in the same way as stone paths, 
but where there is a carefully executed pattern it is best laid 
on a concrete base. Otherwise weather conditions will soon 
cause irregularities in the path. 

It is well to remember in preparing any foundation that 
when a garden path is built on filled ground its cinders should 
be put down in layers of not more than four inches at a time, 
each layer sprinkled and tamped separately. The hard edge of 
an impervious walk can be softened by permitting flowers to 
overhang; this also reduces its scale. 

—DMiss Charlotte K. Wallum. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Well made gravel paths are very satisfactory 
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LILIES, WITH OR WITHOUT ROOTS? 


fare years ago I was doing my best to get a lily collection 

at ‘‘Breeze Hill.’’ The 1926 finding-list details plantings 
of 36 species then in the ground. Most of them came up 
but once, and ever since that failure I have been trying to find 
out why. 

The publication earlier this year in England of “‘Lilies, 
Their Culture and Management,”’ by H. Drysdale Woodcock 
and J. Coutts (the latter being curator of the Botanic Gardens 
at Kew), brought an amazing amount of information into 
the light. The book itself, lavishly and beautifully illustrated, 
is surely an encyclopedia of the genus lilium. Eagerly reading 
it, I found an estimation of roots as essential parts of the lily 
which suggested the inquiry I am now making. The English 
book reads: 


From the base of the bulb, i. ¢ its axis, true roots emerge and discharge the 
double function of anchoring the plant and supplying nourishment. . . . The 
basal roots may persist for longer than a year and the bulb may be weakened 
and its chances of establishing itself considerably lessened if these roots are 
damaged by drying or careless packing, or, as with imported varieties, are 
ruthlessly shorn off ; the absence of these roots from imported bulbs is prob- 
ably more responsible than anything else for the difficulty many have in 
establishing auratum, for example. 

All who read these words will remember the absence of any 
live, effective roots on lily bulbs that have been purchased. 
The bulbs have been treated just as are hyacinth bulbs, for 
example. Usually the bulb will send up at least one flower 
stalk, unless botrytis or some other disorder intervenes, but 
sadly seldom does the plant stay with us and keep on from 
year to year. It does seem, therefore, that something is lacking. 
Here again I quote from the lily book, thus: 


There is every advantage in buying bulbs from English growers, even 
though the initial expense may be somewhat high, for they come to you 
freshly lifted and with a good stock of roots, not withered, dried and rootless 
like the foreign ones. 

Believing that my friend William N. Craig of Weymouth, 
Mass., has more lily knowledge than anyone else in the 
United States, I wrote to him about this matter, mentioning 
the lily book. He answered as follows: 


The statement that lilies should, as far as possible, have basal roots estab- 
lished is absolutely correct. Few of those imported have such roots, and all 
those coming from Japan come rootless. . . . Common sense would seem to 
prove that lily, and other bulbs, too, with live roots attached, are far more 
likely to give good results than those without them. Here we start digging 
lilies in early August with roots. 

Then Mr. Craig mentions the fact that he has just shipped 
that sort of bulbs of Auratum platyphyllum to Miss Anne 
Morgan ‘‘for her home in France.”’ 

Stirred up by this situation I suggested that at a lecture 
recently given to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society the 
question be asked as to the wisdom of shipping lilies without 
roots. I have since been informed, to my surprise, that there 
was by no means complete concurrence in the desirability of 
roots. At a recent meeting of the council of The Pennsylvania 
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Horticultural Society, I raised this question again, hearing 
promptly of many lily failures, except that that wonderful 
gardener and plant collector, Mrs. J. Norman Henry, recited 
that she had complete success from lilies without roots. Later, 
when further questioned, she detailed extraordinarily favor- 
able conditions as to soil and planting. 

In the early part of this yet inadequate inquiry I was told 
by one very reputable lily man that it would be impossible to 
get lily bulbs with basal roots from Japan, because the 
Japanese Government would not permit bulbs to be se 
shipped, and it was intimated that the quarantine authorities 
in Washington would decline to admit such bulbs with basal 
roots intact and undamaged. 

Inquiry was made of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine in Washington, to which courteous reply was 
received from which I quote: 


We do not find any reference in our files which would indicate that the 
Japanese government has issued regulations which would result in the denial 
of an export permit if the bulbs were offered for shipment with the basal roots 


intact. ... There is not now, nor has there ever been, any requirement to the 
effect that the roots of lily bulbs should be removed before shipment to this 
country. .. . To prevent injury of these roots the shipment should be care- 


fully packed. 

Then reference is made to a comprehensive circular which tells 
just how this packing may be accomplished. This disposes of 
one bogey, and tends at this time toward the impression that 
we don’t get from Japan lily bulbs with roots because we 
don’t demand lily bulbs with roots! 

Dr. A. B. Stout, of the New York Botanical Garden, is a 
great deal more than the most important hybridizer and 
authority upon the daylilies, or hemerocallis. He has been a 
lily man for a long, long time, and has given, particularly in 
conjunction with the Boyce Thompson Institute at Yonkers, 
N. Y., close study to lily diseases. He has likewise discussed 
in the Journal of the New York Botanical Garden “The 
Bulbs and Bulb Habits of Lilies.’’ From his similar contribu- 
tion to the Journal of that great institution, under the head- 
ing of ““Why We Fail With Garden Lilies,”’ I bring up several 
sentences, without having had time to consult Dr. Stout 
directly. He writes concerning lily bulbs as follows: 


The plant blooms once only, and spends all of the strength of the mother 
bulb in this one effort. It is only when a rather vigorous growth is made on 
new roots from the old bulb and in the development of a side bud into a siz- 
able daughter bulb sufficient to bloom the following year that the transplant- 
ing is successful and the lily plant is established in the garden. In the treatment 
of lily bulbs the fact that a live plant is being transplanted needs to be empha- 
sized and ever remembered. 


Later on, in the same thoughtful statement, after criticizing 
careless packing noted in “‘lily bulbs received through the 
trade for garden plantings,’’ Dr. Stout writes: 


Perhaps bulbs could be shipped, certainly for shorter distances, with the 
roots intact in the soil more or less as they were growing. . . . The matter of 
handling bulbs, especially those of garden lilies, deserves careful consideration. 


With these statements I think I am warranted in asking 
now for other expressions and experiences. It does seem that 
we are entitled to more lilies in America. It has been sug- 
gested that the removal of the roots by the Japs is by no 
means an inartistic procedure, because more bulbs are sold by 
reason of the failures of those which give just one bloom 
spike! 

A good many years ago Will Irwin (I think) used a Japa- 
nese pseudonym and caused “‘Hashimura Togo’’ to make 
statements and inquiries. For the moment I am Hashimura 
Togo about lilies, for ‘‘I ask to know!” 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE CARYOPTERIS FROM SEED 


gente last Spring we planted seeds of the coryopteris or 
blue spirea. The plants began blooming early in Septem- 
ber and bloomed profusely until frost. We have yet to test 
the Winter hardiness of this shrub, but it could very well be 
treated as an annual. 

—Rebecca Parker. 
Salem, Ind. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 





AM not a botanical authority, but I believe the name 

Azalea rutherfordiana, which has been assigned by the 
originator, Lambertus C. Bobbink, of Rutherford, N. J., toa 
remarkable group of large-flowering, early-flowering azaleas 
of varied colors and fine habits, can properly be used, at least 
until the botanists get busy with it! 

Mr. Bobbink had a definite aim in mind, which was to 
produce, in all the varied colors available to azaleas, a group 
of varieties that would be stronger and earlier-flowering than 
those heretofore in commerce. He began about a dozen years 
ago with the well-known A. ledifolia alba. When this was 
crossed with A. omursaki, a large, single-flowered Kurume 
variety, and patiently carried through the Indica variety 
Madam Petrick as well as the rhododendrons Pink Pearl and 
Mrs. Charles S. Sargent, the result aimed at seemed close to 
attainment. The foliage, however, was not all that Mr. 
Bobbink wanted, wherefore the single R. macranthum and A. 
verveneana were brought in, and numerous seedlings to con- 
firm this cross. 

The result is evident in three classes, if I may so call them, 
with an infinity of color variations from white to deep scarlet 
and crimson in each, with flowers that are single, “‘hose-in- 
hose,’’ or semi-double, and fully double. All the varieties are 
characterized by a peculiarly effective truss formation which 
makes the result a rounded plant seemingly solid with bloom, 
hiding the foliage. 

Mr. Bobbink’s original work has been recognized by the 
patent office in granting three patents, issued November 5 as 
Nos. 145, 146 and 147, covering all the colors in each class. 
It does seem that this is a thoroughly justifiable use of 
plant patent protection. Only two class patents have previ- 
ously been issued, one for a pansy and the other for a 
nasturtium. Flowers of the new azalea are being shown this 
season for the first time and seem likely to become extremely 
popular with amateurs who have greenhouses. They are not 
hardy in the North but are exceptionally well suited for 
glassed-in gardens, and can be grown outside in the South. 


OW as to the hardy begonia, B. evansiana, which ap- 
parently has two synonyms, B. discolor and B. grandis. 
The last name, by the way, is also given as synonymous for 
B. rex, B. vitifolia, B. reniformis and B. dregei, which again 
is said to be synonymous with B. capra and B. parvifolia. 
One peculiar characteristic of B. evansiana which botanies 
apparently do not mention, is that in late Fall, scores of small 
bulbils form in the leaf axils. 

These tiny green bulbils are doubtless overlooked by most 
gardeners as they have been by this writer. This season, 
owing to the extraordinary mild weather, the plant recently 
illustrated, was not cut down by frost as is usually the case 
and in lifting it to remove one of the offshoot tubers for stor- 
ing inside, I found scores of bulbils on the stems, they being 
as readily detached as those of Lilium tigrinum. Two five- 
inch pots have been sown thickly with these bulbils and in 
the Spring they will undoubtedly germinate. Oddly enough, 
I recently came across a reference to this begonia in an English 
journal, the writer stating that it is to be found in many 
cottage windows in a certain village, the original source hav- 
ing apparently been some private-estate garden in the neigh- 
borhood. 

The writer of the note mentioned that occasionally this 
begonia produces bulbils on the stems freely but its extreme 
hardiness had not apparently been discovered. I believe it was 
the late W. A. Manda who proved the hardiness of B. evansi- 
ana; he was much given to testing the hardiness of so-called 
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Azalea rutherfordiana has several colors and forms. This plant is 
semi-double and lavender in color. 








The new azalea is particularly attractive in its single form, especially 
when it has large white flowers. 
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How to Prepare 17 
Your Garden 
For Winter 


When is the proper time to prepare your 
garden for Winter? Before the ground is 
frozen, or after? Do low temperatures, or 
alternating high and low temperatures, 
cause winter-kill? What mulch offers insu- 
lation against both heat and cold? 
The answers to these questions, and a host 
of others of vital interest to every garden 
lover, are found in the folder, “How to Pre- 
pare Your Garden for Winter.” Be sure to | 
net a copy. It is free. Write for your copy 


asia | 
PEAT Moss 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educetional, Advertising and Research Dept. 





155 JOHN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Enjoy flowers in your home 


Send for free Dazey folder on ‘“‘Care 
and Arrangement of Flowers.” 


DAZEY 


flower holders 


Are made in many types 
and sizes, in green, sil- 
ver, gold, and bronze, 
wrapped in glistening 
cellophane. Illustrated 
is model No. 1. 5% in. 


at base. Color: green. pOSTPAID 
ORDER YOURS TODAY 


Purchase through your local dealer. 
If none nearby, order direct from us, 
enclosing $1.00. But whether or not 
you order now, be sure to send for 
the free helpful folder, “Care and 
Arrangement of Flowers.” 


DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
841 EB. 3ist St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
72 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 


















Burpee’s 
4weet 


Peas 
6 PKTS. for 25c 


(Regular Value 60c) 
A lovely coilection of six 
beautiful named Sweet Peas 
including King White, Mar- 
it Atlee Improved (rose- 





gare 

pint). Fiery Cross (scarlet-cerise), 
rilliant Rose, Powerscourt (lavender), 

and Blue Bird (mid-blue). Special Offer: One full- 

size separate pkt. each of these six choice Sweet Peas 

(value 60c) sent postpaid for only 25c. Burpee’s New 

Garden Book FREE. Write for your Book today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 574 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 





5!) the occasion, say 
it with “Flowers”—corsages for deb 
and matron — arrangements for 
home or hostess and the convales- 
cent — made happy with your 
thoughtfulness. Orchids for you. 


BUTTERWORTHS 
Phone 3533 FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


BLUE PRIMROSE SEED 


OZON; polyanthus type. | 
QUEEN OF HEAVEN; acaulis type. 


50c per packet; 3 for $1.25 | 


Our 1936 catalog lists many rare seeds as | 
well as more than 1000 rare plants, | 

















bulbs and shrubs. FRE 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


Douglas Spruces ....... 8 to 25’ Hybrid Rhododendrons ..... 3 to 
Concolor Sr 7 to 28’ White Flowering Dogwoods .. 8 to 
ee 10 to 25’ Red . ” .. 6 to 
Umbrella Pines ........ 8 to 14’ Plowering Crabs ........... 6 to 
Koster Blue Spruces .... 8to25’ | CL Fae 20 to 
Moerheimi Blue Spruces . 7 to 12’ Mountain Ashes ........... 12 to 
|. me Yews Sales aca 3 to 10’ spd. American Hims ............ 15 to 
ee ln ga he 8 2to 8° * 0 OFS 4 to 
Upright ee to's ig he 2 to 12’ STE go 3 6s 0 vase 16 to 
Amer. Arborvitaes aaa 8 to 25’ gy | RP hy athe 5 athe eae 15 to 
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tender plants, and it was at his nursery in South Orange, 
N. J., that I first saw it growing outdoors. 


Mr. Manda assured me it was perfectly hardy with light 


protection, but he presumably had not observed. its bulbil- 
bearing habit, otherwise he would have mentioned it. 


N THE November 1 issue of Horticulture, Mr. J. Horace 
McFarland described a Texas exhibition as ‘America’s first 
tent rose show.”’ It isn’t often that the sage of Harrisburg goes 
wrong, but in this instance the show of the Seattle (Ore.) 
Rose Society in 1914 must have slipped his mind. Certainly 
he knew about it at the time, because his interest in roses ante- 
dates that show by several years. The Seattle exhibition was 
staged in a large circus tent on a vacant lot where the 12-story 
Stuart Building now stands. The late Dr. S. S. Sulliger was 
one of the promoters, and many out-of-town visitors were 
present. 

As a matter of fact, other tent shows have been held, al- 
though on smaller scales. The Mt. Baker Park Improvement 
Club staged one in 1912, Mt. Baker being one of Seattle’s 
newer residential sections. Later, the University district also 
had a large tent for its rose show. It is evident, therefore, that 
Mr. McFarland’s finger slipped when he penned his story 
about the Texas show. 


RANK A. WAUGH’S praise for Phlox divaricata (Octo- 
ber 1) is well merited, but a worthy companion is its 
variety, P. divaricata laphami. There are one or two other 
varieties of P. divaricata aside from the well-known white 
kind, but while I have not seen them, I doubt if any can 
surpass Lapham’s variety which is distinct from the ordinary 
P. divaricata. It is more upright in growth, considerably later 
in flowering, the color is more intense blue, while the foliage 
has a decided tomentose or hairy character. Much stock sold 
as P. laphami in the past was nothing more than P. divaricata. 


i y THE recent comment on everblooming climbing roses, 
no reference was made to Skyrocket raised by Kordes and 
introduced into the United States last Spring. This pillar rose 
is said to bear a profusion of brilliant red flowers all through 
the season. With me, a plant set out in the Spring, despite 
the plague of caterpillars, made several new growths from the 
cut-back stems, a number of trusses of bloom appearing at 
odd times. Golden Rambler, on the other hand, made no 
attempt to flower. 


PEAKING of roses reminds me of another honor which 
has just come to Dr. J. H. Nicolas, who heads the research 
department of the Jackson Perkins Company of Newark, 
N. Y. The rose Eclipse, created by Dr. Nicolas, has just won 
the special gold medal offered by the Italian government for 
the world’s most beautiful rose of 1935. The contest was 
held in the municipal rose garden of Colle Oppio in Rome. 
This rose is now being tested in this country and will be 
disseminated in the Fall of 1936. 








THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


(Established 1832) 


calls your attention to its large supply of specimen trees and shrubs among 


which may be found the following: 


os - cs eeee 90010’ Azaleas all colors 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 


Seeseeencs 
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A COMPLETE STOCK OF, 


lime-Lested 
Plants — 


In our new Catalogue 


Send for our new catalog —lists hundreds 
of plants, trees, and shrubs tested in New 
England Conditions. 


Plants — Planning — Planting — our well- 
rounded service is always available without 
obligation to you. 


Ask for a Landscape Adviser to call. 


BAY STATE 
NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
North Abington & Framingham, Mass. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 






Burp pi sc 


Asters 
a 3pKis1O0¢ 


Three Lovely Colors: Deep 





Spx of each color, 45c 
value) sent postpaid for (0c. 
Burpee’s Aster Seaton 


4. best 2 = 
zeae a Giant 
pratense California Giant Double, American 


Mamm 
colors of cosh top type etal size ats. eT value = pe 30) 
postpaid for only $1.00. Burpee’s Seed Catalog 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 429 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


ATTRACT THE WILD BIRDS 


By Feeding 
PERRY’S QUALITY 
BIRD SEED MIXTURE 
For Small and Large Birds. 


Blended according to the recom- 
mendations of the Northeastern 
Bird Banding Association. 


5 Ibs. 75c, 10 Ibs. $1.25, 25 Ibs. $3.00 
Postage extra to your zone 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South aarket Street 
BOSTON - MASS. 


EVERGREENS, Deciduous 


Trees and Flowering Shrubs 

(Quality considered) in Large an- 

tities can be purchased from us More 

Reasonably than anywhere else. 

KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 

50 Church Street New York City 


Pra NEW © 
GARDEN 
“_q CATALOG 


with accurate planting & spray- 
7 ing charts one oon ae di- 
rections no ere. 

i Don’t be li ~ hy toa = selec- 
ten. wy + from this large list 
old and many new va- 

rieties of flowers and rvcgeatis Reasona rices. 
Write for this new FREE book today. It’s different. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
63E. Spring St. 86th Year | Columbus, Ohio 
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ft. 25 mammoth bulbs) 
PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS 
post-paid 2x, $1°° 


Tue flower of exquisite 
fragrance for indoor bloom- 
ing! Easy to grow—in @ 
bowls with pebbles and water. 
Plant now and several times 
during the winter, and en- 
joy its charm and loveliness. 
Send for free Bulb Catalog. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Now Dreer Bidg. 

















Appropriate Christmas Gift 


HANTON 


AN INVISIBLE GLOVE 
GARDENING and HOUSEWORK 
you can enjoy 
Without fear of soiled or stained hands. 

Protection Against: Poison Ivy, Irritating 
Plants, Garden Stains, Housework Hands. 
Excellent for Burns—Write for Circular to 

THE HANToN COMPANY 
Box 142-L Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Discounts to Garden Clubs—Agents wanted 
2 oz. bottle 50 cents 8 oz. bottle $1.00 


Christmas Collection 


For $2.00 Prepaid, we will ship 4 
each, large bulbs correctly labeled 
and neatly packed, as follows: 





MAID OF ORLEANS 
LAURIE MAROCCO 
BERTY SNOW MINUET 
CHAS. DICKENS PRIM PICOTTEE 
E. I. PARRINGTON PRINCE OF INDIA 
HALLOWEEN ROSE MIST 


We will supply medium sized bulbs of 
above co tm for $1.35 Prepaid. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Christmas is Coming 
A Great Gift for a Gardener 


Send for special Christmas circular 
S-L-N INVISIBLE PLANT — 





6 24” and 6 36” stakes for ...... 68 
12 24” and 12 36” stakes for ...... *. ‘0 
12 18”, 12 24” and 12 36” stakes for 3.00 
Kit of 20 garden labels for ......... 1.00 
Garnering stands (the latest) ...... 4.00 


W. B. ESSELEN 


80-B BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 





New England’s Coldest Nursery 
will offer for 1936 


700 varieties of 
Real Rock Garden Plants 
Catalog free east of Rockies 
Mitchell Nurseries Barre, Vt. 











Money-Making Opportunity 


Represent Holland Bulb Concern | 


Take orders for our Top-Size Dutch Bulbs. Liberal 
Commissions, Monthly and Seasonal Bonus Awards. 
Some representatives booked as high as $200.00 
to $400.00 a month in 1935. Write us for details 
of this money-making plan. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
BOX 28 BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
From Grower Direct to Consumer 


Burpee’s New 


Snapdragons 


RUST-PROOF 
PKT. only 10° 


Tall, giant-flowering Snapdragons. 
new strain bred for resistance to 
Rust. Special mixture of many love- 
ly colors. Full-size packet (regular 
value 20c) postpaid only 10c. 
Collection of 5 Separate Colors 
Crimson, White, Pink Shades, Yel- 
low, lovely Copper Shades. 5 full- 
size packets (1 each of - 5 colors, 
value $1.25) postpaid $1.00. Burpee’s 
Seed Catalog Free. Write for copy. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
692 Burpee Bidg., Philade 
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RABBITS AND EVONYMUS 


MUST report that rabbits have already eaten off our young 

Euonymus planipes bushes. I returned to the garden No- 
vember 25 to heap up coal ashes around some newly set 
poppies, to look over the shrubs, and to plan the usual Winter 
rabbit protection. For the snowy season we use either paper 
wrappings or one of the linseed oil-sulphur or resin deterrents 
for rabbits. 

What was my amazement and disappointment when I 
came to our 25 lovely young bushes of E. planipes, which had 
made a splendid growth this good season, to find 24 pruned 
or pared down, clean as a whistle, except for their topmost 
center shoots. The gleaming white slanting surface of each cut 
bore full witness to the wholesale and complete amputations 
of the precious new branches. And all this depredation was in 
the face of continued garden plenty for Brer Rabbit. 

We had not yet had a really heavy frost, and almost no 
snow to cover up his food; delicious apples still lay on the 
ground about; cabbage and beet greens were temptingly near; 
and even that choice delicacy, green young apple twigs, was 
not far away, an old crab tree having been cut down late this 
Fall. 

Besides, the rabbit-hunting season had been in full swing 
since the tenth, and this region is combed over by hundreds of 
hunters; there had been little leisure time for the bunnies to 
get into real Winter mischief. 

The only explanation I can make is that rabbits have a 
violent passion for the juices of this special plant; evidently 
it is to them the choicest morsel among all green growing 
things, like catnip to a cat. I have already noted in former 
Winters that they would select first for attack E. planipes 
from a company of other varieties of bush euonymus. Pure 
preference and not necessity seems to rule the case. 

Perhaps this fateful taste is one of the reasons for the 
scarcity or entire absence of this particular variety of the 
spindle-trees in all nurseries. Can one never count it free from 
such ruinous attack? 


Freeport, Il. 
SAVING SMALL BULB SEEDS 


OR several years I tried to save the seeds of small bulbs 

such as Scilla siberica and S. chionodoxa, and always got 
there after the seeds were scattered. This year I evolved a 
method that worked perfectly and is simple, too. Long before 
the seed pods were formed, I made little sacks of cheesecloth 
gathered at the top with a strong thread, and after the seed 
pods were formed I put the sack over and drew up the thread. 
When I was sure the seed had ripened, the sacks were taken 
off. The seeds had dropped inside. These hardy bulb seeds 
should be planted in the Fall. 


—Susan Rosenstiel Popov. 


—Mrs. Myron Van Eaton. 
Salem, Ore. 
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SOLAR V-BAR 


GREENHOUSES 
ZY 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Conservatories, Solariums 
Solar Slat Shades, etc. 
V-BAR 


GREENHOUSES Manufactured and Built by 


wun. LUTTON COMPANY !5E¢: 
267 Kearney Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Pa Pa Pa Pe Pe Oe Pe Pe Poe Poe Pe 4 
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p)iawelst ome 


Giant Dahla-flowered 
ZINN! rw | 7s > 


4 Best Colors Te <- 
Scarlet, Yellow, GaaM 

Lavender, Rose 
A wonderful bargain ¢ 
in Giant Dahlia-%& 
Flowered Zinnias— & 
largest and most ¥ 
beautiful Zinnias. To 
prove to you that 
Burpee’s Seeds are 
the best that grow 
we offer you this ¥ 
60c value 











4 full-size pkts. 
(regular 1l5c size), 
one each of Scarlet, 
Yellow, Lavender, 
and Rose (value 60c), for a 
10¢ postpaid. This offer is too ¢ 
‘00d to miss. Send dime jog FRi 
rpee's Seed Cata EE 
Every vegetable and ome worth 
growing is Goemstbes in this famous 
Garden Book. Burpee’s Guaranteed 
Seeds. Hundreds of illustrations. 
Planting information. This valu- 
aera oe: Write for it today. & 
ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
$72 > burpes Bidg., Philadelphia 





NEW LECTURE 
The RESTORATION OF 
COLONIAL 


WILLIAMSBURG VA. 


Authentic story and pictures of the most 
remarkable restoration in America. 


BY 


SIDNEY NICHOLS SHURCLIFF 
Landscape Architect 


11 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Transcontinental Tour Starts January 15 


fl A Practical 
| Christmas Gift for 
the Garden Lover 


Label is of green pyralin; stake 
10” long of aluminum painted 
green. Use ordinary lead pencil 
for marking. Price $5.00 for 
100 labels and stakes; $1.25 for 
25 neatly boxed, postpaid. 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 














RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS and AZALFAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE 
Elevation 4,000 feet 


NVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 


Catalog upon request Augusta, Georgia 





TREES 
BURBREC NURSERIES INC. 


formerly BRECK'S NURSERIES 


LEXINGTON, MASS. 
Christmas Trees in tubs or cut. 
Wreaths—all kinds and sizes 
Ferns and Flowering Plants — Cherries, 

Begonias, Cyclamen, etc. 


Reasonable Prices 





A HOUSE & GARDEN CENTER 
Agents for 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


Most varieties in stock 











Do Not Fail to Include in Your 
1935-36 Lecture Program 


Bulbs for the Home Garden 
and views of the 
International Flower Show 
Flora 19385 — Holland 
Many Agfa color plate illustrations 

ALLEN W. EDMINSTER 
East Freetown Massachusetts 
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BUuURPEE’S 
Giant Fancy 
PAN SIES 


All colors. Biggest and most beau- 
tiful Pansies. Sow seed early in- 
doors or in frames for giant flow- 
ers in Spring. Regular 35c Pkt. 
for 10c; 1/16 oz. $1, Postpaid. 


Burpee’s New Seed Catalog Free 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 713 BURPEE BLDG., PHILA. 


Rare Hardy Plants 


Ask for Catalogue 
VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
158 Williams Street 





35¢ Pkt 
onlylO¢ 


Pier. 





Taunton, Mass. 


Tested Seeds 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City . 


Robert Wayman’ 
i RISES 
laseties 


1200 
It is my aim to flower lov- 
p= sble i rs See rience. 
“a ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box B Baysipg, L. I... N. Y. 
























March 23-28. Boston, Mass. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


March 14-22. Baltimore,Md. National Flower and Garden Show con- 
ducted by the Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horti- 
culturists at the Fifth Regiment Armory. 

March 16-21. New York, N. Y. Spring Flower Show of the Herticul- 
tural Society of New York at Grand Central Palace. 

March 21-29. Chicago, Ill. Garden Club of Illinois Show at the Navy 


ROSES FROM CUTTINGS 


E DO not wish to start a discussion on the relative 

merits of own-root and budded roses. It may be that it 
is an accident of soil and culture, but roses of various types 
and many varieties, from cuttings planted in the Fall (prefer- 
ably from about September 1 to October 15, but sometimes 
much later) will the next year make big, vigorous bushes 
with excellent root systems, and which persist for many years. 
A glass fruit jar is turned over each cutting, and before cold 
weather sets in, each jar is banked high with light soil. This 
is in southern Indiana, about 40 miles north of Louisville, Ky. 


—Rebecca Parker. 
Salem, Ind. 








Annual Spring Flower Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society held in Mechanics Building. 
March 23-28. Philadelphia, Penna. Spring Flower Show to be held at 

the Commercial Museum. 
April 2-5. Oakland, Calif. Seventh Annual Spring Garden Club Show 
in the new Exhibition Building. 





More than 1000 
species and varieties of 
ROCK AND ALPINE 

PLANTS 


listed in our catalogue on 
how to have 
OCONTINUOUS BLOOM IN 
THE ROCK GARDEN 

Write us about your rock garden 
problems. Maybe we can help. 
Scientific advice freely given on 
selecting rock plants which will 
thrive in the different climatic con- 
ditions throughout the country. 


CRONAMERE ALPINE 
NURSERIES, INC. 
Shore Road 
Greens Farms Connecticut 

















Peat iNoss 


None Better None More Bulk 
50 bales $160 bale 25 bales $1.65 bale 
10 bales $1.75 bale lbale $2.50 bale 
Cow or Sheep Manure, Bone Meal 
10 bags $2.00 bag 1 bag $2.50 bag 
Grass Seeds 

E. L. SHUTE & CO. 

Mt. Airy P. O., Phila. GER. 0320 




















A Complete Garden Shop 
Here you may satisfy your garden 
needs. Order our prize DELPHIN- 
IUMS — huge selected plants that 
will give giant spikes of gorgeous 
color next Spring. 50c each. 


WHEELER’S 


Boston-Worcester Turnpike, Natick, Mass. 








30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. 


TREES 


All sizes and varieties—planted wherever you want them—at prices 
that are worth while investigating. 


Estimates and Expert Advice Without Obligation 
Cavity Work — Pruning — Fertilizing 


WHITE & FRANKE,INC. 


Asp. 4204-4205 | 





A GARDEN GIFT 


For the man or woman who has a garden, there can 
be no finer gift than the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
America’s premier garden monthly. A useful gift 
that will bring renewed pleasure every month. 
Thriftily priced at $2.00 per year,——two years or 
two subscriptions, $3.50. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Room 1004-H, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York 














Y building this Glass Garden now you 
can be sure of having a running jump 
on your flower and vegetable garden this 
Spring. You would have an abundance of 
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WATCH IT WORK! 


There’s only one way to know what a fertilizer can do 
— use it, and watch the results! In the greenhouses 
Wilson’s EUREKA Plant Food has proven the ideal 
fertilizer for all types of plants. It is entirely organic, 
yet it has no offensive odor, and is easy and simple to 
use. Being milled to an ex- 

ceptional fineness its food ele- Wiksons 
ments become immediately 

available in the soil. Thus it 
combines the acknowledged 
advantages of organic plant 
foods with a degree of control 
heretofore unobtainable. Try 
EUREKA — every bag car- 
ries this identifying trade 


mark. 
PAA 


Wilson's O.K. PLANT SPRAY 


is another proven product by Wilson . . . another hor- 
ticultural necessity particularly desirable for green- 
house use. Safe, simple, economical—in use for over 
30 years on America’s leading estates. 


SPRINGFIELD CndrewNilson [NEW JERSEY 


Dept. E-12 


For full description, packing 
and price list, write for our 
new “Eureka” folder. 


Lorn a Burnnam 
Glass Gardens 


Shis [ oe Gardin Will Give PYou 


A Running Start on Spring 


COSTS ONLY $1,985 


For $1,985 we will build this Glass 
Garden for you complete, under normal 
conditions. . . . Furnish and build it with 
masonry walls, potting and plant benches, 


ane 
eee 
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Glorious New Azaleas 
for Forcing 


A new type of Azaleas that can be brought into bloom for 
Christmas. This new type, called Azalea Rutherfordiana, 
produces single, semi-double, and double blooms so freely 
and in such large trusses that the foliage is almost com- 
pletely hidden. The plants show fine rounded heads, very 
different from the old flat-headed sorts. These varieties 
result from twelve years of patient cross-breeding and 


hybridization work by Mr. Bobbink. 
New Colors in this New Race 


Brilliant colors, in shades not previously in commerce, are found in 
these plants — orange, salmon, red, pink, apricot, cerise, scarlet, 
lavender, white, and others in just the colors that are called for at 
the Holiday season, Easter and Mother’s Day. 


A Limited Quantity of Plants are 
Available for Immediate Delivery 


Propagation of these new Azaleas is going on, but despite our best 
efforts only a limited number are available for delivery this season. 
Write for prices so that your reservation can be placed at once. 
Orders will be entered and filled in rotation so long as plants can 
be supplied. 


Plant Patents Nos. 145, 146 and 147 


covering the entire class, have been granted to Bobbink & Atkins by 
the United States Patent Office. Notice is hereby given that all un- 
authorized propagation and growth of these Azaleas is expressly 
prohibited by law. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, N. J. 

















sturdy plants for early setting out. Many of 
them already in bloom. 

Then next Fall you can bring your garden 
favorites inside before frost gets them. It 
will give you a joy-making bit of Summer- 
land all the Winter through. 


Send for Folder C. E. No. 


> 
>. 





_ plumbing, heating system and a boiler and 


potting room all in one glass structure. Size 
14 ft. 6 ins. by 33 ft. 5 ins. Delivery in- 
cluded within 60 miles of New York City 
or Chicago. Slight transportation charge to 
more distant points. 


Get the complete story about 


this and other Glass Gardens. We have them for as little as $500. 


LORD & BURNHAM Co. 


New York, 1828-C Graybar Bldg. 


Des Plaines, Ill., Dept. E 


Offices in Many Other Principal Cities 


FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 
ee eee 











The Ideal Gift 


Choose one of these Christmas books for 
your garden-loving friend 


WILD FLOWERS by Homer D. House Price $7.50 
The book that pictures 364 flowers in actual size and 
color! More than 10,000 people eagerly bought this 
book during the first six months after publication. 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT by F. F. Rockwell 
and Edith C. Grayson Price $3.00 
A new book with a wide appeal. 


AMERICAN FERNS: How to Know, Grow and 
Use Them by Edith A. Roberts and Julia R. 
Lawrence Price $2.50 
A book that will become a classic. 


RHODODENDRONS AND AZALEAS by 
Clement G. Bowers Price $10.00 
The first thorough and comprehensive work on 
these acid-loving plants. Illustrated with 28 mar- 
velous color plates, numerous half-tones and 
drawings. 
1001 GARDEN QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
(Second edition, revised) by Alfred Carl 
Hottes Price $2.00 
An excellent reference book. 


The above books are gifts that your 
garden friends will treasure for many 
years. Sent postpaid on receipt of check. 
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Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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